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THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES: INDIAN TERRITORY. 

BY 

C. H. FITCH. 

With the exception of a small area in the northeastern corner, 
belonging to several small tribes of Indians, Indian Territory 
comprises the lands of the Cherokees, Creeks, S'eminoles, Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, five tribes, known as the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and to these tribes, just on the eve of important changes in their 
tribal governments, consideration is here given. Their lands were 
deeded to them upwards of seventy years ago, when the need of 
more room for the settlers in the South made their removal from 
the Southern States desirable. Then the country adjoining Arkan- 
sas on the west seemed a good place to send them, and at that time 
it was considered so remote from white settlements that, in all 
probability, no thought was given to the possibility of disturbing 
them again. It was intended to settle them there for all time, 
where they could live to themselves, according to their own pleas- 
ure, with self-government, under the protection of the general 
Government. They were thought to be sufficiently advanced in 
civilization to be able to continue the improvement already begun, 
but the results show that this belief was unfounded, as far as the 
full-blooded Indian is concerned, since he is to-day no further 
advanced in civilization than before. 

Indian Territory is a beautiful country, particularly during the 
spring of the year, when the warm sun and frequent showers have 
produced a most luxuriant covering of grass over all the hills and 
valleys. The great profusion and variety of wild flowers and the 
fresh green of the oak forests, just putting out their leaves, adds 
to the beauty and richness of coloring; and the homeseeker, in 
passing, is tempted to leave his train to investigate the possibility 
of securing a farm there, even if he is obliged to rent it instead of 
buying the land. Later in the season, when all is dry, and the 
weather warm, the country presents a different appearance, not so 
attractive, but with occasional showers at longer intervals the crops 
of cotton and grain mature without great effort. In fact, it seems 
to be an easy matter to gain a livelihood in Indian Territory; 
indeed, it is easier to raise cotton than to pick it, for it often re- 
mains in the field unpicked when the time for planting comes again. 

The Spanish explorer, Coronado, saw this country over three 
hundred years ago, and the secretary of his expedition describes 
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it as more beautiful than any country that he had ever visited, 
either in America or Europe, and it must have appeared to the 
Spaniards a remarkable contrast to the dry and arid regions lying 
to the west, through which they came on their journey from 
Mexico. 

The spurs of the Ozark Mountains, extending into the Terri- 
tory, are quite high and rugged, and form deep gorges or cations, 
through which mountain streams of good water flow all the year. 
The larger streams of this character are the Grand, Illinois, and 
Kiamichi Rivers. They are picturesque and wild in their sur- 
roundings, and the heavy forest growth of pine, cedar and oak 
affords most excellent shelter for the wild animals, which are so 
abundant as to make this one of the best game regions in the 
country. 

Quail are numerous everywhere, and on the open ground prairie" 
chickens are still found. The water-ways in the fall and winter 
furnish the sportsmen an opportunity of shooting many varieties of 
ducks, and all the year are full of fish. But in the mountains and 
woods wild turkeys, squirrels, deer, bear and cougars are to be 
found in great numbers, although no effort has been made to pre- 
serve the game, and the neighboring States supply hunters in 
hordes in the winter months. 

The Arkansas, Canadian and Red rivers, and most of the other 
streams not in the hill country of the Indian Territory, are the 
characteristic rivers of the semi-arid west, broad and shallow and 
often dry, flowing through wide valleys, subject to sudden overflow 
in rainy seasons and doing much damage to farms and improve- 
ments. When the waters refcede, the river may be found in a new 
channel, as, for instance, when the Canadian River flooded the 
country in 1898, and washed away long sections of the track of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, a new channel was formed 
over two miles from the old one, where the iron bridge still remained, 
but without a river beneath it. To avoid the expense of a new 
bridge, which might again be deserted by the river in another year, 
the company succeeded in obtaining permission, by Act of Congress, 
to turn the river back by a canal to the old river bed. 

The Indians knew something of the country that was to be their 
new home, for their young men had gone out to it in previous years 
on hunting expeditions and found it teeming with buffalo, deer, 
turkey and other game. There was plenty of timber for fuel and 
to build their log cabins, and an abundance of grass for their horses 
and acorns to fatten their hogs. Much of the land was rich and 
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cultivable, but they had no desire to till the soil for anything more 
than a little corn for food, but not to sell. There was some dis- 
satisfaction at first about leaving their old homes, but about 1835 
nearly all had reached their new possessions and soon were quite 
contented. The lands were deeded by the United States to the 
several tribes or Nations, not in severalty, however, but to each 
Nation its own parcel. The United States having conveyed the 
title in the lands to the Indians, they were secure, as they thought, 
forever. Indian lands usually are reservations set apart for the use 
of Indians during the pleasure of Congress, but in this instance the 
lands were deeded to them, and the Government of the United 
States agreed to protect them and keep out all intruders. 

The present possessions of the five tribes contain an area of 
about 30,000 square miles and are a part of their original holdings, 
they having sold off from time to time large bodies of land now in- 
cluded in Oklahoma Territory. Large sums of money have been 
paid and divided among them, and in some instances a part or all 
of the purchase money has been held for them in the Treasury of 
the United States and the interest paid annually. They have ample 
school funds and have built large and substantial buildings for 
seminaries and boarding schools. They have also their public 
buildings, erected out of money thus paid to them. Various mis- 
sions also provide educational facilities for Indians, but there are 
no schools for white children. The full-blood Indians have from 
the first sought the seclusion afforded them in the mountainous and 
timbered regions of the east half of the Territory and they have 
never mingled with the whites or in any way advanced their con- 
dition by education and civilization. 

There are no "blanket" Indians in Indian Territory; all, even 
the full-bloods living in the most remote sections, dress in civilized 
fashion. Their native fondness for bright colors is shown princi- 
pally by the women in their brilliant-hued calico dresses, neck 
handkerchiefs and shawls. They are fond of games, principally 
Indian ball, and cling to many of their original customs. Their 
game of ball is interesting and exciting, being somewhat similar to 
football, and quite as rough and dangerous. The ball is very small, 
not as large as a tennis ball, but it is not handled with the hands or 
kicked with the feet. Instead each player is provided with two 
sticks of hickory, with small cup-shaped ends, whereby the player 
deftly picks up the ball from the ground and runs with it, or en- 
deavors to throw it to the goal. When the game is indulged in by 
opposing teams of different counties or Nations the greatest inter- 
est is shown and large crowds congregate to witness it. 
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Those of the Indian citizens who have a mingling of white blood, 
and the white men who by marriage have the rights of Indians, have 
enjoyed to the fullest extent the advantages given them to hold and 
occupy lands for farms, and immense pastures have been fenced for 
their cattle, the grazing of which is a large and prosperous business 
in the Territory. 

Early on their arrival in the Territory the several Nations pro- 
ceeded to organize and form their governments, each tribe or 
Nation being entirely independent of the others. They elected 
officials, executive, legislative and judicial, and proceeded to enact 
laws and enforce them. Under their system the lands were free 
to all Indian citizens for as many acres as they wished and for as 
long as they cared to possess them. They took with them negro 
slaves and held them as such until after the Civil War, and for this 
reason it was natural that the Indians should have sympathized with 
the slave-holding States when the war came, and that they should 
have furnished men for the Confederacy. After the war the Indians 
were forced to recognize the right of each slave to forty acres of 
land whenever in the future the lands should be divided. The pop- 
ular belief prevailing at that time "among the negroes of the South, 
that they were each to be given forty acres and a mule, came from 
this provision of land for the Indian Territory slaves. The Indians 
were not disposed to do much cultivating of the soil, preferring to 
eke out an existence by hunting and fishing, only raising small quan- 
tities of food. Later white men, seeing the advantages of soil and 
climate, obtained a foothold through leases from individual Indians, 
and by paying tribute secured permits from the Indian Govern- 
ments. The Indians have claimed that the United States failed to 
fulfil its promise to keep out intruders — and certain it is that they 
have not been kept out ; but it is contended that the Indians invited 
them there for the purpose of increasing their revenues. Under 
this system the country soon contained more whites, or non-citi- 
zens, than Indian citizens. In speaking of the Indians, all so-called 
citizens are included, many of them having merely a trace of Indian 
blood. Farms were cultivated, pasture lands fenced and coal mines 
developed. Still, it might be called an undeveloped country. Those 
engaged in these pursuits bad no real title to lands, and their im- 
provements, as a rule, were such as would naturally be made by 
temporary occupants, although there are substantial and costly 
buildings in some of the towns. 

The country has been sometimes terrorized by desperadoes and 
train robbers, but, as a rule, these rough characters came from the 
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neighboring States and Territories, and generally the country is 
peaceful and not nearly as bad as painted. Every "gang," like the 
Daltons, was sooner or later run to earth and captured or killed, 
and in such a short time that of late years there has not been much 
encouragement to engage in the "road agent" business. 

Under the necessity for railroad communication between Texas 
and the North, the first railroad was started across Indian Terri- 
tory south from the Kansas line about the year 1875. A charter 
was granted across the Territory by Congress to the first railroad 
which should enter it from the north. The railroad company which 
expected to avail itself of the charter was somewhat slow in start- 
ing to build, and another road, which afterwards became the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railway, saw the opportunity and seized 
it, building night and day on the prairie, laying tracks without pre- 
liminary grading until after they had crossed the line and earned 
the right to continue through. Now there are several lines across 
from north to south and from east to west. The advent of the rail- 
roads caused the development of the coal mines and numerous towns 
to spring up along their lines. The mines are operated under leases 
and pay royalty to individual claimants and to the Indian Govern- 
ments. Traders and tradesmen, farmers, mechanics and profes- 
sional men pay for their permits, and thus the Indian Governments 
are enabled to pay their expenses. The Indians were quite satis- 
fied with the conditions, they having the best of it, and all the right 
on their side. The intruders, or non-citizens, were not satisfied, 
however; they wanted more rights and privileges. They wanted 
schools for their children, town organizations, police and fire pro- 
tection, improvements of roads and streets, and other things that 
go with progress and development in a new country. The Indians 
contended that they had no right to be there and that if they 
remained they should accept the conditions as they found them. 
In this age, however, it is impossible to keep the average American 
out of any place where, in his estimation, he can by energy and 
pluck add to his capital in developing the resources of a country. . 
The situation was somewhat analogous to that in South Africa 
to-day. There were at least five "intruders" for every Indian 
citizen. It was almost an impossibility to put them out; they were 
there, and to stay, and they wanted a better chance to live and 
enjoy the country, and a government with white representation. 
That a change must come was apparent to the most enlightened of 
the Indians. In each Nation there are two political parties — one 
representing the full blood element, bitterly opposed to any change, 
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and the other the progressive element, recognizing that the pre- 
vailing conditions could not last much longer and that a change 
was inevitable. There has been and there still is strong feeling on 
both sides. In each party there are men of force, ability and intel- 
ligence, but of late years the latter party seems to be gaining in 
strength. 

A number of years ago a commission was appointed, under 
authority of Congress, commonly referred to as the Dawes Com- 
mission, to treat with these five tribes, and endeavor, if possible, 
to arrive at some solution of the problem which would be accept- 
able to the Indians and to Congress. At first the Commission met 
with a very cold reception, the Indians refusing to hear of any 
proposition involving any sort of a change in their tribal relations, 
but gradually, after years of patient waiting, they have finally 
listened, and, in some instances, have concluded agreements satis- 
factory alike to the Government and a majority of the Indians. 
The Act of Congress, known as the Curtis bill, which became a law 
during the last session of Congress, provides for allotment of the 
lands in severalty and for the survey and disposal of town sites, 
adjustment of leases of mineral lands, and also abrogates the tribal 
courts. Within the next few years an entire change of affairs in 
the Territory will take place, the Indians will take their lands in 
severalty and dispose of the town sites, so that the towns and their 
organizations will be largely owned aud controlled by white men 
now classed as intruders. By some system, probably by leases, all 
of the cultivable land will gradually become improved and settled 
upon. Good farms now exist, generally under the lease system 
heretofore mentioned or held by individual Indian citizens of white 
blood. Many holdings will be reduced in size, but the aggregate 
number of acres cultivated will be increased many times, a'nd the 
Territory will soon take its place as a productive agricultural coun- 
try, sending to market vegetables, fruit, grain and cotton ; also 
wool, mutton and beef from the pasture lands; an increased output 
•of coal will find ready sale near at hand, the asphalt lands of the 
Chickasaw Nation will be developed, and, in all probability, petroleum 
and natural gas will be discovered to add to the riches of this 
already rich country. Pine lumber, pencil cedar, walnut logs and 
oak ties will become more abundant as articles of commerce. The 
lands have been surveyed into townships and sections, which is the 
first step in making the allotment; but it will take several years to 
segregate the town sites, adjust the leases of mineral land, and 
appraise the balance, and to make an equal division among the 
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representatives of the several tribes. To satisfy all and to make a 
fair apportionment of the land, which ranges from the rich, alluvial 
soil along the rivers to the almost valueless, stony, barren hill- 
sides, will be a difficult task, but the sooner it is accomplished the 
better for all concerned. Until the division of the lands is an ac- 
complished fact progress in the development of the country will 
be much retarded. The impending change is realized, and it 
causes an uncertainty and unsettled condition that must continue 
until a new order of things assumes some definite shape. We can- 
not blame the Indians for their desire to cling to the old order of 
affairs ; taking their point of view it is hard to give up control of a 
country that has so long been theirs. They realize that they will 
be outnumbered and soon lost sight of in the government of the 
Territory, and that where they have been of the greatest impor- 
tance they will have no voice in the management of a new organi- 
zation. There is no help for it, however, and no advantage will 
be gained by longer striving to put off what appears to them an 
evil hour. It is inevitable and must be apparent to all of them by 
this time, although it has come upon them in a gradual way. It is 
to be hoped that the full-blooded Indian will be benefited by the 
change, and that by the necessary mingling with the whites his 
education and condition will be improved. He should be given his 
land to hold and not be permitted to sell, at least for a long term 
of years, so that in time he may be able to know and under- 
stand the value of his home. The white, or nearly white, citizens 
will be able to take care of themselves in any environment, and 
are quite as capable of so doing as any class of people they may be 
brought in contact with. But the real Indians will need all the 
protection that can be given them, for they are totally unable to 
take care of their own interests. They are located in the woods 
and sterile lands in out-of-the-way places, and, in all probability, 
will prefer to keep to themselves as much as possible; but if they 
could be induced to come out of their seclusion and take fertile 
lands, they might, in time, with encouragement, become good citi- 
zens and as good farmers as their neighbors. After all they are 
the ones needing the most sympathy, and as there are but few of 
them, it would seem possible to aid and protect them in the final 
distribution of the lands and moneys and by the enactment of laws, 
looking to a proper and careful administration of their affairs. 
They should be treated as minor heirs in the division of a great 
estate, and allowed every consideration favoring their immaturity, 
but impelling and encouraging their development. 



